KALEIDOSCOPE ONE

energies were concentrated upon making their lives a
burden to them. The baron was the first to feel the
boy's fangs.

Next morning, when Sternfeldt passed through the
lounge throwing a friendly "Good morning, Eddie," to
the child, the latter did not look up but muttered a cold,
hard "Good morning" in return.

"Mother down yet?"

Edgar remained buried in the newspaper.

"Don't know," he said carelessly.

The baron was surprised.  What could this mean?

"Slept badly, Eddie?" he asked, facetiously.

"No," answered the boy curtly, and buried his head
still deeper in the periodical.

"Silly young ass," murmured Otto, shrugging, and
passing on his way.

War had been declared.

Towards his mother Edgar behaved with exaggerated
politeness. A suggestion that it would be good for his
health to play a game of tennis was courteously thrust
aside. A fixed and rather bitter smile showed that he was
no longer to be duped by such ruses. With assumed
friendliness he remarked:

"I'd rather go for a walk with you and Baron von
Sternfeldt, Mummy."

He glanced up at her as he spoke, and noticed her
embarrassment. At length she said:

"Wait for me here," and passed into the dining-room
where breakfast was served for her.

He waited; but as he waited mistrust grew stronger
within him. At last he decided to go outside where he
could keep the front door under observation and all the
other exits likewise. His instinct told him his enemies
were likely to betray him again, and he was deter-
mined not to be caught napping. Books on Red Indians
had taught him how to take cover, and he crept behind a
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